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N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Lelephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 
ostage, two half-yearly indexes and_ two cloth 
fading cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘he London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 


‘(HE accession of the Poet Laureat to the 
Order of Merit—almost the only privi- 
lege which remains, by the consent of all 
politicians, outside politics—has been wel- 
comed by those who know. Not yet, we 
may hope, has Dr. Bridges uttered his swan- 
song. 
R. William Martin, whose death last 
month we regret to record, was a leading 
authority on the history of London. Ac- 
cording to Nature, his antiquarian bent led 
him to treat patent law historically; but he 
was none the less alive to the conceptions 
which govern modern practice in this sphere. 
In his lectures and publications, notably his 
articles in the Law (Quarterly Review, he 
worked out with great ori inality a system- 
atic key to the immense body of decided cases 
with which he seemed to be familiar in every 
part. The law of treasure trove also 
attracted him; and in it he saw, contrary to 
the opinions of some contemporaries, means 
which could be utilised for the advantage of 
archeology as a check on the surreptitious 
disappearance into private collections of finds 
of general interest. 


THE London Survey Committee proposes 

to issue during this summer a quarto 
volume about Swakeleys, Ickenham, lately 
bought by the Foreign Office as a Sports. 
Club. The volume will contain a full histor- 
ical and architectural description of the) 
house, as well as photographs, sketches, 
reproductions of old prints and a complete | 
set of measured drawings of the house as it is | 
at this time. Particulars of the price, or any | 
other information, can be had from Mr. | 
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| Rheims.’ 
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| Percy Lovell, The London Survey Com- 
| mittee, Lancaster House, St. James’s, §.W.1. 


(THE Oxford University Press will shortly 

publish a volume of ‘Studies in 
Medizval Culture,’ by Professor C. H. Has- 
kins, of Harvard University. Chapters are 
included on ‘ The Life of Medieval Students 
as illustrated by their Letters’; ‘The Uni- 
versity of Paris in the Sermons of the Thir- 
teenth entifry’; ‘The Latin Literature of 
Sport’; ‘The ‘‘ Alchemy” Ascribed to 
Michael Scot’; ‘ Contacts with Byzantium’ ; 
and ‘The Heresy of Echard the Baker of 
A concluding chapter is devoted 
to ‘Two American Medievalists: Henry 
Charles Lea, Charies Gross.’ 


y ESSRS. Macmillan will publish on June 
24 the definitive account of ‘ The Excava- 
tion of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at 
Sparta, carried out and reported by mem- 
bers of the British School at Athens,’ 1906- 
1910,’ edited by R. M. Dawkins, Director of 
the School, 1906-14, who has dedicated the 
volume to the Hellenic Nociety on the occa- 
sion of its fiftieth anniversary. In addition 
to some 200 illustrations in the text there 
are about 190 plates, including a frontis- 
piece in photogravure. 
MESSBS. Batsford announce a revised edi- 
tion of ‘The History of British Water 
Colour Painting,’ by Mr. H. M. Cundall, late 
Keeper of Paintings in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The subject is fully treated 
from the earliest times to our own, and 
illustrated by many examples. Sir H. 
Hughes Stanton is contributing a foreword. 
Mrs, C. M. Villiers-Stuart has written a 
work on ‘ Spanish Gardens,’ shortly to be 
issued by Batsford. The book deals with 
Moorish, native and monastery examples, 
and includes sections on Granada, Andalusia, 
Majorca and Catalonia, 
‘ AFTER Puritanism,’ by Hugh Kingsmill, 
will be published by Messrs. Duckwort} 
in the early autumn. The book is a criticai 
and biographical study of Dean Farrar, 
Samuel Butler, Frank Harris and W. T. 
Stead as pioneers of the reaction against 
Puritanism. 

Mr, Reginald L. Hine has written ‘A 
Mirror of the Society of Friends: Being the 
Story of the Hitchin Quakers,’ tracing 
through the lives of the leading Hitchin 
Friends the development of the Society as a 
whole from 1647 to the present day. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Allen and 
Unwin. 
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OWN HOUSE, the home of Darwin from 
1842 to 1822, now vested in the British 
Association in custody for the nation, was 
formally dedicated to the public access on 
June 7. A distinguished company of mem- 
bers of the General Committee of the British 
Association, representatives of 
family and of societies to which he belonged, 


and other invited guests, listened to the | 


short ceremony at which Sir William Bragg, 
president of the Association, was in the 
chair, and Sir Arthur Keith was the prin- 


cipal spokesman. Nature, which speaks with | 


authority on such matters, records that ‘‘ an 
American committee has been appointed to 
co-operate with the Association’s committee, 
especially in endeavouring to recover Dar- 
winiana now in America. There are those 
who look forward to Down as a scientific 
Stratford-on-Avon for future generations.”’ 


CORRESPONDENT sends to The Times 
the following anecdote regarding the 


origin of ‘Religious Discourses by a Lay- | 


man’ :—‘‘ Among those who were employed 


at Abbotsford to copy the MSS. of the author | 


of ‘ Waverley’ for the press was a Mr. G. 
Huntley Gordon, a young man 
studying for the ministry, but whose deaf- 
ness made his prospects of success doubtful. 
Scott, whose kindly feelings of sympathy 


caused him to take a special interest in the | 


welfare of one so afflicted, was greatly dis- 


tressed one day in 1824 when ‘ Redgauntlet ’ | 


was being written to find his young friend 
was very depressed. On inquiring the reason 
he learnt that Gordsn had obtained the pros- 
pect of a living, to obtain which he had to 
produce two sermons before his Presbytery. 
He found himself unequal to the task, how- 
ever, and in despair exclaimed, ‘‘ My pen is 
powerless.’” The great and good Sir Walter 
comforted him by saying: ‘My good young 
friend, leave this matter to me. Do you 
work away at the Catalogue (of the Abbots- 
ford library) and I’ll write for you a couple 
of sermons that shall pass muster well 
enough at Aberdeen.’’ Scott dashed them off 
and hanJed the manuscript to Gordon the 
next mori::ng. Gordon never delivered them. 


'TTHE enormous extension of facilities for 

university education has had the effect 
to induce wndergraduates in England to 
follow, in increas‘ng numbers, tne example 
given them by Canadian and American 
University students. The Secretary of the 
National Union of Students writes to The 
Times saying that applications are reaching 


Darwin’s | 


who was | 


aes 
him from undergraduates for temporary paid 
employment during vacation, and appeals to 


| : : P 
employers to communicate with him. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Univerfal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, June 14, 1729. 








At young Flood, on Thurfday Morning, a 
Sloop call’d the stoyal Launch, from Berwick, 
Corn-loaden, fwung foul of an Anchor, as fhe 
| was lying at the Hermitage-Stairs, on which 
| fhe bulg’d; and had it not been for timely 

Affiftance, and keeping both Pumps going, 
fhe muft have foon funk. 


We have the following Account of the 
| Horfe-Races run laft Week at Newcaftle upon 
| Tyne, viz. 
Monday, June 2. 
| won the 30/, Plate. 

Tuefday, the Freeman’s Plate, Value 10). 
was won by a Cart Horfe taken from Grafs 
a little before. His Entrance was paid by 
his Oppofites (to compleat the Number 
| appointed to ftart,) they believing the faid 
Horfe no Way capable of winning the Plate 
from ther. 

Wednefday there had like to have been no 
Snort, no one caring to oppofe the Lord 
| Falconbridge’s Mare, tho’ feveral would have 
-enter’d, if my Lord had not: However, The 
Managers being refolved the Plate fhould be 
| run for. perf{waded a Farmer of the Bifhop- 
| rick (whofe Name was Horne) to oppofe his 
_Lordfhip: Four, Five and Six to one were 
laid againft him at f{tarting; but my Lord 
was beat all the three Heats, (to the great 
| Surprize of every one) and the Farmer 
| carried off the 207. Plate. 

Thurfday the Gold Cup, Value fifty 
Guineas, was won by Charles Bathurft, Efq; 
| who got the two first Heats. Never were 
feen fuch Numbers of People of all Degrees, 
| as was that Day upon the Town Moor. 
| On Friday, the Freemens 40/. Plate was 
won by John Stevenfon Efq; Sheriff of 
| Newcaftle. 
| 


Meabun Smith, Efq; 


On Thurfday the Counfel for Mr. (ay 
| made a Motion in the Court of Chancery at 
Weftminfter, againft feveral Bookfellers, for 
vending the Pyrated Edition of Polly an 
Opera, and obtain’d Judgment. 
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| 
. ? uently ‘‘ Cheses ”’ th i 
Literary and Historical \2 see Se ney must be the possessive of 
N t | So far as I am aware, no word-lorist who 

otes. | studies place-names has raised the question— 

= _ ———— | — : peg Al be a Germanic proper name 
os a |that has nothing to do with Latin caséus? 
CHEESE IN PLACE NAMES. |The reply would be quite definite—the stem 


ae primary rule that should be observed _W® Pronounce cheese, as in Cheesley, Chees- 
and applied by students of place-names | den, Cheeseborough, had three homonyms in 
when embarking upon the investigation of | Anglo-Saxon times: (1) céas, a quarrel; 
an apparently simple name is—Never accept | (2) cles, picksome (as regards food); (3) an 
that which is easy without carefully study- | Old High German or Alamannic ‘‘ Causi,”’ 
ing the possibilities of being misled by the _ which, when adopted by the Anglo-Saxons, 
mentality of others. For instance—it is cus- | became Céasi, Ciese, Cyse, Cise. 
tomary, when dealing with a place-name the| These resultant forms sometimes retained 
headword of which presents a form of | the initial k-sound, as in the Norfolk ‘‘ Kes- 
“cheese,” to assume that edible cheese is | Wick’’ and the Lincolnshire ‘‘ Keisby.”’ 
intended, and to attribute the appearance of | The dialectical O.E. form that responds to 
that headword to the making of cheese in| the Western Germanic (aus, Gaust (Alme. 
the district indicated. That is quite easy, avs, Caust) is Gés and we find that in the 
for instance, when we come to deal with East Saxon royal pedigree in Gésag. (This 
“Chesewyk,”” a thirteenth-century form of  4ppears as “ Gesecg,’’ with the eighth-century 
“Chiswick” in Middlesex. This is asserted | Scribal error of ec for a.) In Dr, Paulus 
to mean—‘‘the wick or dwelling where Piper’s Index to the ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
cheese was made”’; cp. ‘The Place-Names of | Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ (1884) 
Middlesex,’ by J. E. B. Gover (1922), p. 15. | the following Alamannic forms of Gaus-names 
Similarly Professor Allen Mawer in his ‘ The | are recorded: — Causiperto, Causelm, 
Place-Names of Northumberland and Dur- | Warnicaus, e¢ al. In P.P.’s ‘ Index’ thirty- 
ham’ (1920), p. 43, assigns to the thirteenth | four occurrences of Gaus-names are listed : 
century - Cheseburgh " (now Cheeseburn), | Cp. Gauso, Gausari, Gausbertus. The West- 
the meaning-—‘‘ the burh famous for cheeses.’’ ern Gmc. au postulates ca in O.E. and after 
Professor Henry Cecil Wyld, in his ‘The| an initial g @a becomes @: eg. Gaus, 
Place-Names of Lancashire’ (1911), was | Gé@as, Gés, as cited above. When the Angle 
faced by this difficulty in the name Chees- | accepted or took over the Alamannic form 
den (p. 90). No early form could be ad- | Causi that became Cise in his own dialect and 
duced, so he wisely refrained from assigning | that is the forerunner of a large proportion of 
a meaning to it. In Domesday Book for th2 | ‘‘ Cheese’’ place-names in England. 
County of Sudfule there occurs a Ceseforda.| English philologists are quite unable to 
If we are misled to assume that ‘‘ Cese,’’ | admit the possibility of the Anglo-Saxon 
here, just means ‘‘ cheese,’’ we might say taking over or adopting Alamannic names 
that this Suffolk place-name means—the ford | with shifted consonants before the seventh 
where they brought the cheese across the | century; and they prefer to ignore the un- 
river, But Cese-wic and Cese-forda present | dialectical P-names in the Mercian royal 
the eleventh century form of the possessive | pedigree, rather than accept them as Alaman- 
of Césa, viz., of Césan. In the Domesday | nic and thereby bring themselves into conflict 
Wiltescire there is a ‘‘Cheseslave.’’ | Now| with German scholars. We cannot expect 
every student knows that a lave, or laue, was | German philologists to acknowledge that they 
a hlaw, or burial-mound. But no one except | have disregarded both early Insular Germanic 
a Plantagenet scribe desirous of latinizing a| and Gallician Suevic, because that would 
word he could not understand, could suppose | condemn their absurdly late dating (sc. 
or pretend that Cheseslaue meant the hldw| seventh century) of the Alamannic con- 
where they buried the cheese. | sonantal sound shifts. But it is an actual 
Moreover, we have here in Cheseslaue a/ fact that they have disregarded both these 
breach of Old English Grammar: an Anglo- | early records, and also Langobardic ones. 
Saxon common noun in combination ought | In the Itinerary of Antonine (Iter. V. in 
not to take on the possessive case. Even| Britannia) we get a Causennae at xxvi. 
today we do not say town’s-crier, or | m.p. to the south of Lindum Colonia. To-day, 
church’s-warden, or tram’s-way. Conse- | at twenty-six miles from Lincoln, we have a 
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Keisby. In Domesday Book we get 
‘‘ Chisebi,’? with Norman-French ch for k. 
This ‘‘ Chise ’’ equates Chisan, the possessive 
of Kisa, Kéasi, Causi. The variation between 
k and palatal ch is found in the eleventh 
century Norfolk ‘‘ Kesewic’’ and in the Essex 
‘* Cesewic.’’ Both of these present the pos- 
sessive case of Késa. In Wiltescire in Domes- 
day Book we get a ‘‘ Chesi[n]geberie.’’ This 
sib-name is synonymous with that in ‘‘ Kes- 
singalanda’”’ in Sudfulc. In Nordfole we get 
a ‘‘ Gessinga.’? This Alamannic sound-shift 
of g to k is reflected in the Middlesex 
‘* Kensington,’’ with which we may contrast 
the Sussex ‘‘Gensing’’ (near 
Neither Kens- 
English; and Kens- exhibits the shifted form 
of Western Germanic Gens and Gansi. 
These facts justify the assertion that 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Hastings). | 
nor Gens- is dialectically | 


‘Cheese’? in English place-names points to | 


the Alamannic Causi adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxon from descendants of the Alamans who 
were placed in the Britannias under Roman 
rule before A.p. 306, and had increased there- 
in very greatly before a.D. 
Alamannic Jutes asserted themselves. 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


THE STORY OF BUCKLER’S HARD. 


428 when the | 
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lutionary and Napoleonic wars. The very air 
of the place breathes as in grief of a stirrin 
and romantic past. Traces of the old build- 
ing-slips, grass grown, can still be seen. 


Beaulieu, though of course meaning beauti- 
ful place, is pronounced and was long written 
Bewley. The manor anciently belonged to the 
Abbey of the King’s Beaulieu, from which its 
later owners inherited valuable privileges 
which about 1743 the then lord of the manor 
John Duke of Montagu, planned to put to 
good purpose in conjunction with his sugar. 
producing estates in the West Indies by the 
founding at Buckler’s Hard of an important 
seaport to be named Montagu Town. To 
this end, he offered various inducements in 
order to attract to the spot suitable business 
men and shipbuilders. It is probable that 
merchant vessels had already at times been 
constructed here, and we know that in the 
reign of King William III a certain Richard 
Herring built the Salisbury man-of-war of 
48 guns at Buckler’s Hard. The Duke's 
schemes failed to mature, but, war breakin 
out, a shipbuilding-yard was established, al 


for seventy years the welkin rang with the 
_din of the shipwrights’ hammers, the labour 
_of the wood-sawyers, the clang of the anvil in 


the smiths’ forge, and at intervals the music 
of the band and the cheers of the assembled 


_multitude as a completed hull slid into the 


[The following address was given by the} 
author from the Bournemouth Station of the | 


British Broadcasting Corporation on Tues- 
day evening, 12 March, 1929. It is a condens- 
ation of the results of forty years’ research 
by the great-great-great-grandson of Anthony 
Adams (1687-1773) |. 

UCKLER’S HARD is the old-world hamlet 


situated about half-way up and on the west- | 


ern side of the picturesque and winding Beau- 


lieu river in the New Forest, and consists of | 


two rows of quaint red-brick houses facing each 


other across a broad greensward, the remnants | 


of streets of what was once a small town. 
From the inland direction one sees the ground 
gradually sloping till it reaches the riverside, 
and on the left at the lower end is the prin- 
cipal residence, a house closely associated with 
the history of the Royal Navy and in which 


dwelt for a hundred years the loyal family of | 
Adams, members of which superintended the | 
building of many of the famous wooden walls | 


of Old England, which proudly carried the 
British flag during the war of the Austrian 
Succession and through the Seven Years’ 
war, the American war, and the French Revo- 


element in the mastery of which it was to 
bear its glorious part. 


In a sense, the story of Buckler’s Hard and 
its traditions begins elsewhere. A contract 
having been given to Messrs. James Wyatt 
and Major to build at Buckler’s Hard the 
Surprise frigate of 24 guns, it was necessary 
for the Commissioners of the Navy (a body 
under the Admiralty controlling the dockyards 
and all ship-construction for the Royal Navy) 
to appoint an Overseer to watch her develop- 
ment. For this purpose the Navy Board 
nominated by warrant dated 24 Aug., 1744, 
Henry Adams, a Shipwright of thirty years 
of age in the King’s Yard at Deptford. Ship- 
building was in his blood. Fuller, in his 
‘Worthies of England,’ truly observes that 
‘“The mystery of shipwrights hath been pre- 
served successively in families.’? Deptford 
was one of the first dockyards established by 
King Henry VIII, was the nearest to London, 
and was in fact the cradle of the Royal 
Navy. Its church was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, the patron saint of seamen, and is 
full of monuments to naval heroes and ship- 
builders. There are records of various 
Adamses, shipwrights or mariners, of the 
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Thames-side district from Queen Elizabeth’s 
time onwards, building ships and fighting and 
voyaging in them. 
Adams of Rotherhithe, adjoining Deptford, 
in 1597. One of the earliest pay-lists of 
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There was an Anthony | 
| of 44 guns was commenced by John Darley 
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The Surprise was launched in February, 
1746, followed in the same year by the 
Scorpion of 18 guns. Next the Woolwich 


and finished in 1749 by Moody Janverin, 


Deptford Yard shows that William Blunt | who in 1748-49 also built two ships at Lepe, 


entere 


d as an apprentice in 1665, and he was | near the mouth of the Beaulieu river. Henry 


a Shipwright in 1673, in which year his bro- Adams was Overseer at Buckler’s Hard to 
ther Henry Blunt entered, the latter becoming | the building of the Surprise, Scorpion, and 


Shipwright and later Quarterman of Ship- | Woolwich. 
dying in 1697, leaving a son| ford in ye County of Kent,’’ he married at 


wrights and 


Henry Blunt (1637-1763), a Shipwright who | Brockenhurst Elizabeth Smith, 
served sixty years in the Yard, and a daugh- | 
ter Anne, who in 1712 became the wife of | 


Anthony Adams, born at Deptford 1687 (son 


On 8 May, 1747, as ‘‘ of Dept- 


** Daughter 
of Mr Smith of ye Parish of Bewiy.”’ 

On 14 March, 1748 (new style), Henry 
Adams himself obtained a contract to build 








BUCKLER’S 


of Anthony Adams), who entered the Yard 
in 1699, becoming Shipwright in 1709 (serv- 
ing continuously with the exception of a two- 
year period, 1712-1714) and in due course 
Quarterman of Shipwrights. Henry Adams, 
born of this marriage in 1714, was apprenticed 
in 1726 to Mr. Benjamin Slade, First-Fore- 
man of the Yard, and his younger brother 
Anthony Adams (born 1716) entered in 1728, 
serving his time to his father,—both duly 
qualifying as Shipwrights. The family lived 
from at least 1712 to 1734 in French’s Fields, 
Deptford, where Henry Blunt owned two free- 
hold houses. 





HARD 
on the Beaulieu River in the New Forest, with the home of the Adams family at the lower end. 
(About 1900). 


at Buckler’s Hard the Mermaid, a 24-gun 
frigate, which he launched in May, 1749, two 
months after Janverin had launched his ship. 
Thenceforward till the end of the Napoleonic 
war the Adamses were the Shipbuilders of 
Buckler’s Hard. In January, 1752, we find 
Henry Adams putting in a tender at 
Southampton to build two ‘‘ busses ’’ (fish- 
| ing vessels of about 80 tons) for the British 
Fishery Society. He launched in succession 
| the Lion transport of 4 guns in 1753; the 
| Kennington, 20, in 1756; the Coventry, 
/28, in 1757; and the Thames, 32, and 
' Levant, 28, in 1758. 
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In November, 1759, Mrs. Adams died. 
Their two little girls died in infancy. A 
year later, 13 November, 1760, he married 
Anne, daughter of Mr. William Warner, 
Steward of Beaulieu Manor to the Duke of 
Montagu, and niece of the Rev. Thomas 
Burman, Rector of Dibden, from whose 
family came the name Balthazar. 

In 1760 the Hayling (called a hoy), of 4 
guns, was launched. 

Here we must mention that in December, 
1756, Henry’s mother died in New Street, 
Deptford, and that his brother Anthony (of 
New Street and later King Street), after 
twenty-nine years’ service, left the King’s 
Yard on 6 Aug., 172%, and died in 1761, 
leaving his widow Martha with a young 


family, of which three of the children went | 


to their uncle’s at Buckler’s Hard. 

In February, 1762, Henry Adams began 
building the Huropa of 64 guns, at Lepe, 
launching her 21 April, 1765. 

In 1763, now a man of some wealth, he 
entered into a partnership with Messrs. 
William Dudman and William Barnard 
(who had been building ships for the 
Honourable Kast India Company at 


Ipswich), and a lease was taken of Grove | 
Street Yard (known subsequently as ‘“ Dud- | 
man’s Yard’’), Deptford, and a large num- | 


ber of warships was constructed or repaired | 
there by the firm of ‘“‘ Adams & Co.” till | 
the termination of the partnership in 1792. 
Henry Adams financed the business, but took 
no active part in its management. During | 
the period, John Dudman succeeded his 
father as partner. 

A report of 1764 from Deptford Yard | 
states, with regard to the elder Anthony 
Adams, that he was 77 years of age, had 
received several hurts in the Yard, was lame 
in his left hand, and was ‘‘ almost worn 
out by long Service.’’ An honourable record 
of sixty-three years’ service, eighteen as | 
Quarterman of Shipwrights. In February, | 
1765, he was pensioned, and went to finish 
his days, still amidst familiar scenes, at 
his son’s at Buckler’s Hard. Here this 
veteran Shipwright died on 13 Feb., 1773, 
aged 86 years, and he was taken to Deptford 
and buried with his wife as ‘‘ Anthony 
Adams Shipwright from the Parish of 
Bewley in the County of Southampton.’’ 

Henry’s nephews, Anthony Adams (born 
at Deptford 1745) and William Adams (born 
there 1747), now became useful at Buckler’s | 
Hard, and the former was admitted as | 
junior partner. With Anthony joining in! 


the contracts, they built and launched at 
Buckler’s Hard the frigates Greyhound, 28. 
Triton, 32, Thetis, 32, in 1773, and the 
Vigilant, 64-gun ship, in 1774.  Henry’s 
sons growing up, Anthony in 1790 took Clob), 
and Purnell Farms, and died at Clobh 
House in 1814. William married and left 
Beaulieu. Their sister Ann was married at 
Beaulieu in 1774 to Mr. James Dann, who 
from 1789 to his death in 1785 was Master- 
ew First Assistant of Deptford 
ard. 

In the Hampshire Chronicle of 10 Oct., 
1774, we read :— 


On Thursday last was launched by Messrs, 
Adams at Bucklers-hard, a fine Ship of 65 
guns, called the Vigilant, at which their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, with a great number of gentle. 
men and ladies were present. — His Royal 
Highness was launched in her and had an ex- 
exceeding fine launch; she in allowed to be as 
fine a ship as any of her class in the Navy. 

The following Tuesday she sailed to Spit. 
head with the Duke and many gentlemen on 
board. 

Henry Adams subsequently launched the 
llound, 18, in 1776; the Pelican, 24, 
Pacific, 20, and Romulus, 44, in 1777; the 
tiydra, 24, in 1778; the Sybille, 28, 
Hannibal, 50, Pandora, 24, and Brilliant, 
28, in 1779. 

All these ships had an honourable share 
in the operations of the British Navy; but 
we now come to one in the fact of having 
constructed which the Adamses took especial 
pride. The Salisbury and Winchester 
Journal of 10 April, 1781, says: ‘‘ Was 
launched at Buckler’s Hard the Agamem- 
non, a fine 64-gun ship, built by Mr. Adams 
of that place.” This was the ship Nelson 
loved, ‘‘the finest 64 in the service,’ and 
in which he won fame; and whilst com- 
manding her he lost his right eye at the siege 
of Calvi. Later she was at Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar, and was finally wrecked in the 
River Plate. 

The Gladiator, 44, Heroine, 32, and 
Indefatigable, 64, were launched in 1783. 
The last, reduced to the armament of a 
frigate, was distinguished under the com- 
mand of the gallant Sir Edward Pellew. 
The Sheerness, 44, followed in 1787. 

The Hampshire Chronicle of Monday, 6 
July, 1789, tells us that their Majesties the 
King and Queen and the Princesses had on 
the previous Monday visited Beaulieu, add- 
ing: ‘‘ They were within three quarters of 
a mile of Buckler’s Hard, where a 74 gun 
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ship is ready to launch, and Mr. Adams, 
the builder, had got every necessary in 
readiness, in case he had been honoured with 
a visit; but they returned to Lynhurst ”’ 
(sic). Mr. Adams consoled himself by firing 
in honour of his sovereign a royal salute of 
21 guns from the Illustrious whilst still 
on the stocks—probably the only such salute 
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ever fired. She was launched a few days) 


after, and we read: ‘‘A great concourse of 
very genteel people assembled on the occa- 
sion, about 150 of whom stayed to dinner, 
and the day was spent with great 
conviviality.’’ 

In the diary of Henry Adams’s youngest 
son John Adams (Attorney-at-Law, of 
Beaulieu and London) for the year 1791, he 
says under date Wednesday, 4 May: ‘The 
Beaulieu a 40 Gun Frigate was launched 
this Morning at 12 OClock from my 
Fathers Yard Bucklershard we _ dined 
about 80 after which had a dance and kept 
it up until 3 OClock the next Morning Sir 
tarry Burrard christened her & staid 
dinner & the Evening.’’ The house pos- 
sessed a large dining-room and ballroom, and 
unbounded hospitality was shown on such 
occasions. The Beaulieu was with Duncan 
at Camperdown in 1797, and gained further 
distinction in 1801 by the cutting-out by her 
boats with others from Camaret Bay of La 
Chevrette, one of the most brilliant feats 
of the kind in the history of the Navy. The 
family always showed keen interest in the 
ship-launches, taking a lingering farewel] of 
the vessels for some days as they gradually 


dropped down the river, visiting them at. 


their moorings off Gilbury and lower moor- 
ings off Gins, and sometimes even _proceed- 
ing in them to Portsmouth. Elizabeth 
Adams, then seventeen years old and stay- 
ing at Bath, says in her diary 25 Sept., 
1794: ‘‘The Cerberus was launched, — the 
firs; launch I was ever absent [from].”’ 
John mentions visits to ‘‘ Grove St. on 
Business of my Fathers,’’ etc. 

Writing in 1792, a Navy Board official 
says: “‘IT called on Mr. Adams the Ship- 
builder at Buckler’s-Hard, who I believe has 
built more men of war for Government than 
any other private Builder in the kingdom.” 
Henry Adams was now well advanced in 
years and a sufferer from gout. His sons, 
Balthazar (called ‘‘ Balty’’) Adams, born 


1766, and Edward Adams, born 1767, at this | 
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Spencer, 74, in 1800, Huryalus, 42, in 
1803, Swiftsure, 74, in 1804, Victorious, 
74, in 1808, and Hannibal, 74, in 1810. Of 
the dashing 14 - gun brig VDezterous, 
launched February, 1805, Midshipman 
George Adams was appointed to the new rank 
of Sub-Lieutenant second-in-command, and 
was soon engaged in action off Gibraltar. 
The Swiftsure and LKuryalus, with the 
agamemnon, were at Trafalgar. 

Many merchant ships were built at the 
Hard, also various lighters and small craft 
for the Navy. For the protection of the 
yard and to assist in repelling the threatened 
invasion of the country, the Beaulieu Volun- 
teer Infantry was raised in 1798, commanded 
by Major Balthazar Adams, with Edward 
as Adjutant, Anthony of Clobb one of the 
Lieutenants, and Henry’s eldest son, the 
Rev. Henry Adams of Beaulieu, as Chap- 
lain. Charles Pocock, of Sowley House, 
husband of Lucy Adams, was a Captain. 
They served till the peace of 1801; and in 
1803 the Duke of Gloucester’s New Forest 
Battalion was raised, serving till 1813. The 
colours of the former corps are now in the 
possession of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 

Henry Adams attained the age of nearly 
92 years, dying 25 Oct., 1805, four days after 
Trafalgar, and was interred in Beaulieu 
Church. Anthony, as has been mentioned, 
died at Clobb in 1814, aged 69. John was 
drowned the same year on the Gore Sand 
off Berrow, Somerset, in the wreck of the 
Sulterton, a trading vessel owned by 
Messrs. Adams.  Balty died in 1821, and 
Edward, aged 82, in 1849, the latter’s widow 
land son (Captain John Adams being the 
last to reside in the old house up to 1852. 
Edward’s eldest son, Henry Adams, the last 
to be connected with shipbuilding, was 
Lloyds’ Surveyor of Shipping at Hull. The 
Rev. Henry Adams, M.A., of Wadham 
College, Oxford (though Rector of Hatch 
Beauchamp, Somerset) officiated as pastor of 
Beaulieu for forty-nine years, dying 1839, 
aged 74. The final members of the family 
at Beaulieu were the maiden sisters Mary 
Ann and Elizabeth Adams, who attained the 
ages of 84 and 90 years respectively, the 
latter dying in 1867. Members of the family 
served as officers in the Navy and Army 
during the wars with France, Lieutenant 
| Charles Montagu Pocock being at Toulouse 
and Waterloo and Mr. John Adams, R.N., 


stage undertook the contracts, commencing /ten years prisoner-of-war at Verdun; Mr. 


with the Beaulieu, and launching up to the 
end of the war in 1814 no less than twenty- 


Balthazar Burman Adams, R.N., served 
| fifty-one years; Balty’s son, Major Henry 


five warships, the chief of which were the Balthazar Adams, completed fifty-five years’ 
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actual service; Colonel William Henry | 
Adams (son of Captain William Adams, | 


34th Foot) served forty-nine years, including | 


twenty-seven as Professor of lortification at | 
the Royal Military College (Sandhursv) ; and | 
numerous descendants in each generation | 
have similarly served the State, their cam- 


paigns including Syria, Sutlej, Baltic, 
Crimea, Persia, New Zealand, Burmah, 


Tirah, South Africa, China. Of those who 
took part in the Great War, members fell 
at Neuve Chapelle, at Messines, and in 
Gallipoli. 

The grand old ships whose roll has been 
given helped our country to rule the waves. 
This supremacy appears to be passing from | 
us. But our future lies in another element, 
as expressed in the following extract from 
some lines of my own :— 

To the Air, Britannia! 

There must ye meet your foe! 
In grip of death, with bomb, with ram, 

And doughty blow for blow! 
R. Brncuam ApAMs 


(late Royal Sussex Regiment 
and Royal Engineers). 


HE EAGLE IN HERALDRY. — English 
heraldry has four forms of eagles, not 
to say more, and I will briefly classify these. 
The earlier form has one head, usually turned 
towards the dexter side of the shield and with 
dropping wings, the points downwards. This | 
variety is found on old brasses and in stained 
glass windows. Later the German breed 
arrived with its oval bristling wings, and the 
Austrian double head, a sure sign of origin. 
I can always safely predict its habitat when 
it occurs in coats-of-arms. Later we got the 
‘“‘close’’ eagle and the flying bird ; both these, 
I believe to come from the Continent. The 
last I suspect is an Italian importation. | 
Much confusion exists between the birds’ 
heads when used as an heraldic charge. They 
are called indescriminately eagle, griffin, 
falcon, or ‘‘ bird.’’ The latter is a safe non- | 
committal form. 

The early form of eagle seems to have 
existed up to the sixteenth century at the 
latest. There are after that hybird varieties, 
each with a significant difference of outline; 
useful when one wants to date a shield. Even 
in heraldry a practical working knowledge of 
ornithology and botany is needed, to say 
nothing of shells, fishes and animals. One 
science always sooner or later introduces 
to other and deeper studies. 

E. E. Cope. 


| to repeat here in full. 


—_____ 


Readers’ Queries. 





‘HE MSS. OF WILLIAM CHAPPLE, A 
DEVONSHIRE ANTIQUARY.— William 


| Chapple was born at Witheridge, Devonshire, 


in 1718, and is known to local antiquaries for 


| his unfinished ‘ Review of part of Risdon’s 
| Survey of Devon’ and for his ‘ Thesaurus 


Kcclesiasticus Provincialis.’ For the pur- 
pose of the ‘Review’ he made a very ex- 


| tensive collection of notes, abstracts, etc., 


which, after his death, were purchased from 
his daughter by Sir Robert Palk and placed 
in the Library at Haldon House, where they 
were known to be in the time of the first 
lord Haldon, who died in 1883. I am in- 
formed that a sale of books, etc., took place 
at Haldon House about 30 or 40 years ago; 


|it is possible that it was at this time that 


Chapple’s MSS. changed hands. Haldon 
House was sold in 1920, when everything then 
remaining was removed; the house was 
demolished in 1926. 

I have for some time been trying to find 
the present location of Chapple’s MSS. but 
have not yet succeeded. If any of your 
readers can assist me I shall be very grateful, 


| They may stil) be in private hands or they 


may have got in a public or college library. 
Mr. Esdaile, of the British Museum, informs 
me that they are not at the British Museum. 
While at Haldon House a catalogue of them 
appears to have been made by the Rev. S. 
Badcock ; this catalogue was copied by the 
Rey. George Sercombe Luke into Volume 3 of 
his ‘ Collections for the History of Exeter,’ 
now in the Exeter Guildhall. He mentions 
some thirty-five items. JI printed a complete 
transcript of this list in ‘ The 13th Report on 
Manuscripts and Records existing in, or re- 
lating to Devonshire,’ which I submitted to 
the Devonshire Association in 1927 (See 
Trans., Vol. 59, pp. 173-195). It is too long 
The list includes 
common place books, extracts from printed 
books, copies of ‘ Risdon’s Survey of Devon,’ 
re-arranged, enlarged and indexed by Chapple 
and Gullet, extracts from Domesday relating 
to Devon, with identifications by Chapple, 
an alphabetical list of the rectories and other 
cures in Devon, extracts from the ‘ Ledger 
Book or Costumal (sic) of the Priory of Otter- 
ton, transcripts of deeds belonging to the 
family of Crewys of Cruwys Morchard, 


transcripts of deeds belonging to the family 
of Tracy from the reign of King John to 
Charles II, Bremridge family deeds from the 
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eleventh century onwards, @ translation of a I should appreciate whatever information 
perambulation of Dartmoor and of deeds | any of your readers might give me about 
relating to the Monastery of Buckfastleigh, | this poem. 


copies of charters relating to Crediton, Kx- | O. A. SILVERMAN. 
minster, etc., and similar items. | Yale University. 

i mm. fea y= ye ‘S.A. | 1OHN HORT: LORD DUNKERON. — I 

rsa 8 y : |“ have a copy of ‘ The Peerage of Ireland,’ 

| by Aaron Crossley, Herald Painter of 


er eet orgr TERMS.—Where can 1’ Dublin,’ dated 1725. On the back of the 
find a list of the terms used by bell- | front cover is a bookplate under which is 
ringers with their meanings, such as a peal, | printed ‘‘ John Hort Esq: Dub: 1757.” On 
changes, etc., as well as the names such as | the flyleaf is written ‘‘ This book was lodged 

“bob major,’’ ‘‘ triple bob major,’’ and sc | with me by Lord Dunkeron.” 
on, which are often to be seen in bell towers. | Who were John Hort, Esq., of Dublin, and 
ie FS Lord Dunkeron, of those dates? And what 

was a ‘‘ Herald Painter ’’ ? 


JAPOLEON IN HADES.—Such is the title : 
N of a photograph in ‘ Napoleon, the Epwarp McC, S. Hit, F.S.G. 


Gaoler,’ by E. Fraser, 1914, beneath which is Coosee, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
the line ‘“‘From the Wierz Collection,| [ ORD LEIGH. — The fifth and last Lord 


Brussels.”’ Who was the painter, and Leigh, who died s.p. in 1786. Can any 
where is the ‘‘ Collection ’’ housed? The | one tell ‘me whether this nobleman was 
picture itself is reminiscent of a little volume | insane? 

popular in certain circles some seventy years | : 
ago known as ‘ Hell opened to Christians.’ | F. McK. Brapon. 
Napoleon stands in a column of fire in his) «4 nwaway, ACTION IN THE MEDITER- 


usual cocked hat and military overcoat, and | RANEAN BETWEEN THE ROMNEY 
surrounded by some ten women staring at him | AND TH E SYB IL.” ABOUT 1794 = ion 
with angry looks and arms outstretched | any one tell me what this action was, to 
ready, apparently, to tear, him ~ pieces, | whose fleet would The Sybil belong, what was 
while the great conqueror himself fixes with | 11, result of the action, and where can I find 
brooding, undaunted eye the foremost of his | = tall selene 148 
attackers. The idea of the artist is | * » 2 Dine 
apparently to convey to the onlooker some | ‘ ; ; 
notion of his conception of what Napoleon | \{ONOGRAM YHS.—The sacred monogram 
deserved to meet with in hell for his cruelties | IHS, representing the first three letters 
to his prisoners of war. Perhaps some of Jesus in Greek, is shewn in fifteenth and 
Bruxellois could and would kindly provide sixteenth century carving on the Continent 
me with details of both artist and picture. | as YHS. How did this , Bren originate ? 
J.B. McGovern. | G. S. G. 
ISTS OF DOCTORS AND ATTORNIES. | |7ILLIAM HAMPDEN.~In the Walsall 
—Can any reader inform me where I can Town Chest are three ancient documents, 
find lists of doctors and attornies, either dated respectively, Feb. 17, 1586; June 23, 
printed or in manuscript ? 1586; and June 20, 1587; which bear witness 
C. Roy Hupteston. to the fact that ‘‘ William Hampden, gent., 
F ; ' : | of Ascot, Berks,’’ acted in a legal capacity on 
THE FAIR THIEF. —In 2 —_—- ie: behalf of ‘‘the Mayor and Conennaln of 
Poems,’ Mostly Original, by Dublin | the Burrowe and Foren of Walsall’’ in their 
Hands (edited by Joshua Edkins), Dublin, | -ngeayour to recover the Town Lands which 


1720, volume 2, page 87, is a poem * The | he b filched from them during the 
Fair Thiel,” by Oliver Goldsmith, which is | ican ee 5 the Reformation yo 
not printed in his Works. It lo ” - | VIII, Edward VI), and the usurpation of 
syllabic couplets, and is 36 lines long. | power by John Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
weeny tees ate: 5 'land. Dudley was for a time Lord of the 
I tell, and tell with truth and grief, | Manor of Walsall 


That Chloe is an arrant thief, | oW his Willi a a ae on 
Before the urchin well could go | as this William Hampden 
She stole the whiteness of the snow. | John Hampden of Ship Money fame? I 
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shall be glad if some of 
readers can settle the point. 
J. TURNER. 


AMES PERRY.—KEditor of the Morning | 


Chronicle (1789-1821). Biographical 
details wanted, with dates and places of birth, 
death and burial. 


Outp JOURNALIST. 


AMES GRAY AND MR. SPANKEY.- 

These two pressmen were assistants of 

James Perry, Editor of the 1orning Chron- 
icle. Succinct biographies wanted. 


O._p JouRNALIST. 


‘THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL (OR 

ORTULUS ANIMAE).’—In a letter in 
my possession, dated 1536, mention is made 
of a book bearing this name. Who was the 
author, printer and publisher, and what is 
the date of its first issue? Any particulars 
will be gratefully received by 


An Op Reaper. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. — 
This monthly began in 1835. Can any 
reader lend me, or give me the name of any 
library who would lend, bound volumes for 
the first twenty years or so. They are wanted 
for bibliographical purposes. Postage paid 
both ways. 


J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 


EV. WILLIAM COCHRAN OR COCH- 

RANE.—Church of England Clergyman 

in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, for forty 

years; died in or about 1865. Can any one 

give any particulars of his career, date and 

place of birth, dates of ordination, and exact 
date of death? 


GaP: 


NN BLOUNT: PARENTAGE.—I am de- 
sirous of obtaining particulars of the 
parentage of Ann Blount (or Blunt), born at 


Williams, a farmer of Laysters Pole, near 
Leominster, about 1837, and who was, I 
believe, a second cousin to the Blounts of 
Mawley Hall, Cleobury Mortimer. 
Particulars of her relationship (if any) 
with the Blounts of Cleobury Mortimer, will 
be valuable. | 
I should also be pleased to obtain particu- | 
lars of a relationship which, I believe, | 
existed between the above James Williams, | 
born at Hill Hall, Laysters Pole, in 1810, and' 


your Berkshire 





Sir Augustus Frederick Godson of The Court 
| House, ‘enbury Wells, Worcestershire. They 
jwere, [ think, cousins. 

| THoMas F, Evans. 





\PPAIRYING JOURNALS AND MAGa. 
ZINES.—tThe following is a list I have 
compiled of publications devoted to dairying 
subjects, and I shall be glad if additions are 
made to same, especially for Scotland and 
‘Ireland and English provinces :— 
Cowkeeper and Duiryman’s Journal, Lon- 
don, 1879; Cream, London, 1893; Creamery 
Journal, London, 1904; Dairy, London, 1889; 
|Dairy Review, London, 1894; Dairy World, 
London, 1898; Dairyman, London, 1876; 
Dairyman, London, 1906; Milk Journal, 
London, 1871; Milk Products, London, 1904; 
The Milky Way, London, 1906. 


R. Hepcer Watuace, 


I ICKY DICKINSON. — I am anxious to 

obtain some information about a curious 
individual who seems to have lived in Scar- 
borough in the eighteenth century. His 
name was Dicky Dickinson, and he seems to 
have been a well-known personage, for sey- 
eral engravings exist of him. He is depicted 
with a monkey on a chain. He is seated on 
a large iron-bound chest standing in the open 
street, with an enormous key sticking in the 
keyhole, 


V. PowraKkorr. 


HORNCHURCH, ESSEX.—Can anyone tell 
me the origin of the name Hornchurch, 
in Essex, and the meaning, or tradition, of 
the bullock horns on the church ? 
JUNIA. 


ONDON IN 1537.—I am anxious to obtain 
an idea of the extent of London in the 
year 1537. Could any reader inform me 


|where the city may be considered to have 
/ended, and the country to have commenced; 


|what was the estimated population at such a 
Worcester in 1811 or 1812, married to James | 


date; and where was the chief residential 
district of the wealthy merchants, and the 


type of houses they inhabited (if with gar- 


dens, stables, etc., or without) ? 
W. #H. 


ee WANTED. — Can any reader 
complete and amend: 
Water is the best of drinks the ancient 
poet sings, 
But who am I that I should have the very 
best of things. 


¥. McKno Burapon. 
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Replies. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
SILVER KING.’ 
(clvi. 369), 


MY attention has been called to the letter 
12 from Mr, ANDREW DE TERNANT, in your 
issue of May 25, concerning the authorship 
of ‘The Silver King.’ Authorship of that 
play, in part at least, has been claimed, at 
one time or another, -by three persons—Wil- 
son Barrett, Henry Herman, and Henry 
Arthur Jones. The claim of the first named 
may be set aside, since, upon its submission 
to the arbitration of Charles Wyndham and 
William Greet, with Squire Bancroft as 
Umpire, the official decision, dated Jan. 25, 
1900, was ‘‘ That Mr. Wilson Barrett is not 
a part author of ‘The Silver King.’ The 
very valuable aid in the construction of the 
play which he rendered to Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, who has so amply acknowledged the 
importance thereof, was, in our opinion, such 
that a young author would be glad to re- 
ceive from an actor and manager of Mr. 
Barrett’s experience and repute.”’ 

Turning to Henry Herman’s share in the 
play, Henry Arthur Jones, whom I knew 
intimately, throughout the closing years of 
his life, said to me, many times: ‘‘I wrote 
every word of ‘The Silver King.’”’ The 
complete MS. of the play—probably the MS. 
submitted to Wilson Barrett—was shewn to 
me, by Henry Arthur Jones’s daughter, Mrs. 
Thorne, only a few days ago, together with a 
rough and somewhat fragmentary draft, 
marked on the wrapper, in Jones’s hand- | 
writing, ‘‘ Incomplete early origina] MS. of | 
‘The Silver King.’’’ Both the early 
original, and the complete copy—which last 
differs slightly from the printed copies—are, 
throughout, in Henry Arthur Jones’s hand- 
writing. Mr. Jones, however, admitted to 
me, on more than one occasion, that Henry 
Herman had given him a number of lines, 
for the end of the second act; and that the 
pair had discussed together the various 
scenes, and the general construction, follow- 
ing an arrangement ‘‘to put together the 
framework of a drama which we_ hoped 
would be accepted by Mr. Barrett.”’ 

Those last quoted words are from a long let- 
ter to the Era, of Sept. 12, 1885, to which I | 
refer any who may be interested. In that let-| 
ter, which confirms all that came to me by' 


é 


THE 


direct word of mouth, Henry Arthur Jones 


complains of, and refutes, Henry Herman’s 
' claim to a principal share in the authorship 


of the melodrama, and points out that, in 
the subsequent negotiations concerning ‘‘ the 


| next play which was to have followed ‘ The 


Silver King,’ I (H.A.J.) was determined to 
mark, by some unmistakeable token, the 
larger share of work which I had contributed 
to the pieces. I therefore insisted, and ob- 
tained, that this should be recognised by my 
taking the larger share of the fees. Now is 
it credible that, if Mr. Herman had done 
the lion’s share of the work of ‘The Silver 
King,’ he would have conceded this? or 
should 1 have been in the position to ask 
and obtain it?”’ 

Further, in a letter addressed to Wilson 
Barrett, some years before the arbitration, 
Jones wrote: ‘‘I had nosafe or strong room 
in my house at the time, and for the sake of 
security the manuscript had always been 
kept by Herman in his safe. I afterwards 
heard that Herman had produced some 
sheets of manuscript in his handwriting. I 
remember his copying a sheet or two for me, 
one Sunday, from a very rough MS., but the 
rough MS. of the scene, in my handwriting, 
still remained in his possession. And as the 
whole of the manuscript was in his posses- 
sion, it may be presumed that he produced 
all that was in his handwriting. If not, why 
did he not do so, when every page would have 
helped to support his case? ”’ 

Henry Arthur Jones’s daughter, Mrs. 
Thorne, who is writing a Life of her Father, 
will, no doubt, go further into the question 
than I can do here, in a brief note; but I 
have, I hope, written enough to shew that 
Henry Herman’s claim to the authorship of 
‘The Silver King’ cannot be substantiated 
by the evidence. Possibly, the words used to 
your correspondent by Henry Herman refer 
to some earlier play. 

Percy ALLEN. 


A NAVY MAN’S READING (clvi. 388, 414). 

Under ‘ Sea-stories’ I recommend the 
following: ‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ and ‘ Cruise 
of the Midge,’ both by Michael Scott. ‘ Moby 
Dick,’ by Melville; Nordemkiol’s ‘ Voyage of 
the Vega’; Knight’s ‘ Cruise of the Alert’ ; 
Ballen’s ‘Cruise of the Cachalot’; Du 
Baty’s ‘15,000 Miles in a Ketch’; Voss’s 


'* Venturesome Voyages’; Slocum’s ‘Sailing 


Alone Round the World’; Muhlhauser’s 


‘ Cruise of the Amaryllis.’ 
It would be easy to recommend many others 
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but to do so would take up more space than 
you could possibly spare. If, however, 
‘“* B.C.’”’ cares to communicate with me I shall 
be very glad to send him names of other 
books on the lines which he suggests. 


H. Hannen. 


HE FALL (clvi. 388).—Autumn seems to 
have been the last part of the year which 
was recognised by a_ distinct name as a 
separate season. 
The ancient Celts divided the year into 
summer and winter only; the winter season 


commencing on Samhain, Nov. 1, and 
the summer season on Beltaine, May 1 


(see Rhys, ‘ Celtic Heathendom ’). 

Grimm (‘ Teutonic Mythology,’ trans. by 
Stallybrass, p. 757) says ‘‘The Greek 
year has only three seasons, éup, Oepos xemmov 
autumn is left out.’’ 

He further states (op. cit, p. 754), ‘‘ The 
olden time seems at first to have recognised 
only two seasons in the year, afterwards 
three, and lastly four.’’ And, at page 757, 

Tacitus, after saying that the Germans culti- 
vate grain only, and neither enclose meadows 
nor plant orchards, adds—unde annum quoque 
ipsum non in totidem digerunt species: hiems, 
et ver, et aestas intellectum ac vocabula habent; 
auctumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 

Our early English forefathers were prob- 
ably like the old Germans in the division of 
the year, and when the time came that they 
began to recognise the time of the fall of the 
leaf as a separate season, they borrowed for 
it the name of ‘‘ autumn’? from the Latin. 

The word “ fall’’ for autumn is an English 
dialect word. It occurs in Halliwell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words ’ ; 
in Barnes’ ‘ Glossary of the Dorset Dialect’ 
(Trans. of the Philological Society, 1864) ; 
used in Long’s ‘ Dialect of the Isle of Wight ’ 
(London, Reeves and Turner, 1886). 

Maxwell Gray (who was an Isle of Wight | 
lady and has given a very accurate rendering | 
of its dialect in her novels), in the ‘ Heart of | 
the Storm,’ Vol. I, p. 101, makes one of her | 
rural characters say, ‘‘ Tis like one of them | 
warm spells in the fall, it can’t last.’”’ | 

A reference should be made to the ‘ New | 
Oxford Dictionary,’ and to Professor | 
Wright’s ‘Dialect Dictionary’ which are} 
unfortunately not at hand). I notice, how- 
ever, that the ‘Concise Oxford Dictionary ’ | 
gives ‘“‘autumn’”’ as a meaning of “‘ fall,’’ 
with the remark ‘‘ now chiefly U.S.’’, which 
implies a former more general use in this 
country. 

The answer to the question of ‘“ how, and 


of Bannockburn: 


whence, and when,”’ the Americans got their 
word “‘ fall’’ for autumn is, I have no doubt 
that it was taken over to America by some 
of the early settlers, who had been familiay 
with its use in this country before their emi- 
gration. 

Wo. SEtr-WEExs, 


I have no copy of the works of Tacitus by 
me at present, but 1 can remember that in 
his ‘Germania’ he mentions that the Germans 
have names for spring, summer, and winter, 
but no name for autumn. This defect in our 
language is therefore of good long standing. 


AD, UF: 


OMAN ROADS IN BRITAIN (elvi. 372, 
413). — Has E. KE. C. seen the ‘ Map of 
Roman Britain,’ scale 16 miles to 1 inch 
(second edn., 1928), published by The Ordnance 
Survey, Southampton? On this map the 
Roman road from Londinium to Calleva Atre- 
batum (Iter VIL. of the ‘Antonine Itinerary ’) 
is shown by a continuous double line from 
Londinium as far as Pontes (Staines). The 
next ten Roman miles are shown by a broken 
double line, and the remaining portion, to 
Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), again by a 
continuous double line. The notes attached 
to the map say: 

The alligned roads marked are shown by two 
kinds of symbol. Where there is evidence of 
the actual course, the road is shown by a con- 
tinuous double line; where the course is un- 
certain, by a broken double line; where there 
is no evidence of the course, the road is not 
shown, even if it is certain that a road existed. 
... It is certain, for instance, that there were 
Roman roads in Cornwall, for four Roman 
milestones have been found there... . But until 
the course of these roads has been definitely 
ascertained on the ground, they cannot be 
shown. 

Four places are shown, along this part of 
the Iter VII, where “finds indicating per- 
manent settlements’’ have been made but 
no names are given, one of them 144 Roman 
miles east of Calleva Atrebatum is shown as 
a village. This may be the so-called Roman 
Camp in the woods north of the Sandhurst 
Military College. The three scales given are 
of English miles, Roman miles and kilo- 
metres. 

A. R. 


Neither Ordnance nor any other maps 


should be accepted as final authorities on 
Roman remains in the British Isles. 


Great 


play is made with a Roman road in the tale 
it appears to be as 
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fictitious as much else of that historic fight. 
As the learned J. H. Burton says in his 
history of Scotland, ‘‘ there appear to be more 
Roman camps in Scotland than in the rest 
of Europe.”’ 

B. B. E. 


HB SITE OF THE CHURCHYARD OF 


GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’ (elvi. 330, 394). — 
| published in 1901 by the University Press, 
| Cambridge, the notes to which are supplied 


Pace Mr, Ricuarp Benttey I fail to see that 
being far away from the atmosphere of the 
spot ‘constitutes a disadvantage.” Else 
writers in most departments of knowledge are 
clearly out of court as mere arm-chair critics. 
Such a statement simply merits a Q.E.D. 
attached to it to demonstrate its utter 
vacuity. Distance either of time or place 
does not invalidate the historical verdicts of 
Green or Freeman, or Stubbs, but it rather 
enhances their historical sense and vision. 
Mr. Stokes apparently had not this ‘‘ dis- 
advantage’ with regard to his “‘ five chief 


aspirants,’’ yet even he admits that Bentley’s | 


illustrations ‘‘ go far to invalidate the claim 
of each and all of them’”’ (including both 
Upton and Thanington). 
in favour of the latter locality imported into 
the discussion by Mr. A. H. Taytor I prefer 
that of Mason and Gosse and of Viscount 
Grey’s acceptance in May, 1925, of the ‘‘ lea”’ 
at Stoke Poges as Gray’s traditional meadow 
to the testimony of Miss Lukyn adduced by 
the Rev. S. G. F. Wilson. Even Mr. 
SToKEs seems to attach little or no importance 
to it. No; Stoke Poges will remain the 
traditional site of the immortal ‘ Elegy.’ 
J B. McGovern. 


In connection with this discussion it may | 


be news to many that it has been stated that 
the ‘ Elegy,’ if not the whole, was in part 
written at a country mansion in Co. Durham. 
Dr. Thomas Wharton, the son of Izaak 
Walton’s friend Dr. Thomas Wharton, 
resided at Old Park Hall and was an intimate 
friend of Thomas Gray, who visited the place 
on several occasions. Mr. John Tate, an 
agent for the neighbouring Whitworth estate 
of the Shaftos, when delivering a paper on 
the ‘Early History of Spennymoor ’ in 1888, 
told his audience that he had read somewhere 
that the poet wrote his famous ‘ Elegy ’ there. 

The Hall was, for it is not now in exis- 
tence, beautifully situated a short distance to 
the south of the Wear and within easy 
distance of the pretty little church of 
Whitworth. The poet had several friends in 
Co. Durham, included amongst whom was the 
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poet Christopher Smart and Richard Stone- 
hewer, Esq., Durham. He is said to have 
aided Dr. Wharton in designing improve- 
ments for the beautification of Old Park Hall. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


(GRAYS ‘ELEGY’ (clvi. 571, 412). — I 
have an annotated edition of the ‘ Elegy ’ 


by D. UC. Tovey, M.A., Clark Lecturer at 
Trinity College. The remarks on the stanza 
of which A. D. T. has quoted the two opening 
lines, is treated thus, to give the annotator’s 
own words: ‘‘ The general sense of the stanza 
seems to be: Their lot forbade them to be 
eminent persecutors (l. 69), unscrupulous 
place-hunters, or ministers to vice in high 
places (1. 70), or courtly and venal poets (Il. 


71, 72).”’ The complete stanza takes up the 
four lines 69-72. 
; H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
RADSHAW’S RAILWAY COMPAN- 


IONS (clvi. 351, 393, 414).—After hand- 
ling these Companions for thirty-five years I 
do not see how they can be regarded as issued 
only annually or quarterly. If we said there 
were about a hundred different issues of the 
‘ Time Tables’ and ‘Companion’ it would 
be nearer the mark. (The title ‘ Time Tables ’ 
‘ (No. 2)’ was not used after 1840). I have 
records of a large number though at the mo- 
ment I have copies of more of the earlier 
‘Guides’ than of the Companions,’ but pro- 
pose to publish a list of the latter, and should 
be very glad if any owner of a copy would 
allow me to record it. Mr. Dring had evi- 
dently seen a copy of the November and the 
December issues of 1839, but even he had 
never seen a Companion of 1848, and I have 
a doubt if any will be found. 

Many years ago the issues of 1841 were 
far more common than those of any other 
year. In the ‘ Railway Handbook,’ 1893, I 
mentioned issues dated January and Novem- 
ber, 1847, and believe that it will be found 
that no month between passed without its 
issue of the ‘‘ Companion.”’ 


S. J. A. CorrEeREtt. 


FOX-HUNTING IN AMERICA (clvi. 319, 
359, 414).—Since writing the note pub- 
lished at the last reference, the Literary 
Supplement of The Times has published a 
review, under the heading ‘ Hunting in the 
| United States,’ of ‘Hounds and Hunting 
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Through the Ages,’ by Joseph B. Thomas, 
M.F.H. (New York: The Derrydale Press), 
with an introduction by Lord Lonsdale, in 
which he says that Mr. Thomas’s foxhounds 
are ‘‘ generally conceded to be the premier 
pack of American Hounds.’’ I quote from the 
review, not having as yet seen the book. Fox- 
hunting in the old states of Kentucky, 
Missouri, Virginia and Tennessee is almost 
as old as in England, and much of it is done 
by farmers who own small packs, which are 
often followed on foot. Both the native gray 
fox and the red fox which was introduced 
by the tobacco planters of Maryland about 
1730, is hunted. The red fox spread slowly, 
often stopped for years by the large rivers. 
There are also in the United States a few 


packs of harriers and beagles which hunt the | 


English hare, which have been imported only 


during the present century, the jack-rabbit— 
really a hare—which has been brought from | 


the west to Nantucket Island. The beagles 
mostly hunt the ‘‘ cotton-tail rabbit,’’ also a 
native hare, and are followed on foot. 


in Pennsylvania and eleven in Virginia.”’ 


A. R. 


There are seventy-nine packs of hounds in 
the United States of America, hunting 
variously drag. fox, both red and grey, and 
hare. Some hunt both drag and fox. The 
Piedmont Hunt, Virginia, would appear to 
be the oldest and was established in 1840. The 
Elkridge Hunt, established in 1872, would 
appear to be the next oldest. Further par- 
ticulars will be found in ‘“ Baily’s Hunting 
Directory,’? published by Vinton & Co. 


F. McKwno Brapon. 


ANKS’ ‘ PEERAGE’ (clvi. 388).—Banks’ 
‘Dormant and Extinct Peerage’ is alto- 
gether distinct from that by Burke, and both 
of these works will be found mentioned in 
Marshall’s ‘Guide.’ The compiler was 
Thomas Christopher Banks (1765-1854), the 
genealogist, sometimes termed Sir Thomas 
Banks by reason of the Baronetcy of Nova 
Scotia conferred upon him by Alexander 
Humphrys, the pseudo Earl of Stirling. 
When Humphry’s documents were discovered 
to be forgeries, Banks ceased to use the title. 
In 1807 Banks issued the first volume of his 
‘Dormant and Extinct Baronage of Eng- 


land,’ a second volume appearing in 1808, | 


and a third in 1809. In 1812 he published 
the first volume of his ‘A genealogical and 
biographical history of the dormant and ex- 
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are in the States sixty-six orthodox ‘‘ recog: | 
nized fox-hound packs, fifteen of which hunt | 
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tinct Peerage of England, from the (Cop. 
quest . . . in six volumes.’ One half of this 
first volume was occupied with an account of 
the royal families of England, and the re 
mainder by the peerage from Abergavenny to 
Banbury. No further volumes were pub- 
lished, however, but the part dealing with 
the royal families, with additional matter 
relating to dormant and extinct peerages, 
was re-issued in 1837 as volumes four and 
five of ‘The Dormant and Extinct Baron- 
age.’ The British Museum possesses copies 
of the ‘Baronage’ and ‘ Peerage,’ as well 
as most of Banks’ other genealogical publica- 
| tions. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


A similar reply has also been 


from H. J. B, Clements. 


JOTATOE-OATS (clvi. 388).—The potatoe- 

oat is a variety of the oat which was 
accidentally discovered in 1788 growing 
amongst some potatoes. It is a large white 
plump grain, of the early variety, noted for 
its heavy yield. It is sometimes referred to 
as the American oat, and soon after its dis- 
covery it came into general cultivation both 
in this country and in America, 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(GILLRAY : CARICATURE (clvi. 210, 251). 

—Gillray’s caricature ‘ Golgotha, or the 
Place of Skulls,’ was occasioned by the 
assembly of the Oxford Convocation to elect 
a Chancellor of the University in place of 
the Duke of Portland, who died on Oct. 
30, 1809. The choice of his successor 
excited great interest, not only in the Univer- 
sity, but throughout the Kingdom, the 
nominations being Lord Grenville, Lord 
Eldon, and the Duke of Beaufort. Lord 
Eldon contrived to give the election a 
political character, calling himself the 
champion of Church and State, whilst ‘his 
defeat would be the immediate precursor of 
Catholic Emancipation.’’ All the Bishops, 
except two, voted for Lord Grenville, who 
headed the poll by 13 votes over Lord Eldon, 
| the Duke of Beaufort being last. In the 
caricature Lord Grenville is shown as 
Cardinal Broad-bottom presenting a ‘Catholic 
| Petition for the vacant Chancellorship, with 
| a Plan for erecting a new Popish Sanhedrim, 
|on the ruins of old Alma Mater.’’ The 
Petition is being presented to the devil, who 
| leads a ‘‘ popish’’ greyhound”? (Lord Grey) 
| in a string, whilst the devil’s tail is held up 
iby the Marquis of Buckingham, dressed as 
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an ecclesiastic. For fuller details see | 
‘Historical and descriptive account of the | 
Caricatures of James Gillray,’ by Thomas | 
Wright and R. H. Evans (1851). | 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | 


UNHILL FIELDS BURIAL-GROUND | 
(clvi, 351, 395, 412).—In addition to the | 
books mentioned in the last reference should | 
be added ‘ Bunhill Fields,’ by Alfred W. | 
Light, published by C. J. Farncombe and | 
Sons, Ltd., in 1913. The book contains a} 
chart of the ground and many illustrations. 
In a note on the last page of the volume | 
there is a statement that ‘‘ should there be a | 
general desire for another volume this may | 
be complied with.”’ 
WILLAD. 
HYDE HALL, SANDON, Co., HERTS 
(clvi. 351, 392).—Mrs. E. E. Core will find 
the main stock of the Berkshire Hydes in 
B.L.G. ‘ Hyde of Longworth’ (and La Hyde) 
and ‘Hyde of Castle Hyde.’ Where the 
family is traced from a John de Ja Hyde who 
died in 1135. Three circumstances have con- 
tributed to continuity of the evidence over so 
long a period, 1. That from the time of 
Henry I, to that of James I, the head of the 
family continuously resided on the manor 
from which it derives its name in the parish | 
of Denchworth. 2. That its charters accum- | 
mulated undisturbed until Ashmole ex: | 
amined and transcribed a large number of | 
them. These copies exist in the Bodleian | 
Library. 3, That at Denchworth was kept | 
until Queen Mary’s reign a folio MS. of the | 
Sarum Briviary (now in my possession) in 
the margins of the kalendar of which were 
noted a succession of Hyde obits and births 
extending over some centuries. 


H. B. Hype. 


MARGARET NICHOLSON (clvi. 388). — | 

The Rev. William Hunt gives an account | 
of the above (1750 ?-1828) in the ‘ Dictionary | 
of National Biography,’ xli., pp. 22-3. Her | 
chief claim to remembrance is, probably, that | 
early in 1811 two undergraduates at Oxford | 
—to wit, P. B. Shelley and T. G. Hogg, both 
of University College—published a thin vol- 
ume of burlesque verses, entitled ‘ Post- 
humous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, 
edited by her nephew, John Fitz Victor,’ 
Oxford, 1810, 4to. 

R. M. Baytey. 


IGHTEENTH CENTURY LONDON 
SIGNBOARDS (clvi. 353, 394). — In 
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| mediately after a death in the house. 





‘The Signs of Old Lombard Street,’ by F. G. 
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Hilton Price, it is stated that many projected 
far into the roadway and many were affixed 
to posts in front of the houses. Also that 
the Charter of Charles I made it lawful to 
hang signs in and over the streets and ways 
and alleys of the City. Charles II, in conse- 
quence of the nuisance and danger, passed an 
Act that no sign should hang across the 
street. With regard to danger caused by the 
weight of the signs bringing down entire shop 
fronts, the is refers to a footnote in 
‘London Tradesmen’s Tokens,’ Beaufoy. 


Wa ter E. GAwrTHorp. 


OLK CUSTOMS: BLINDS PULLED 
DOWN IN HOUSE OF DEATH (elvi. 
353).—Mrs. Henry Wood in ‘ Bessie Rane’ 
and Dickens in a sketch of the undertaker 
both state that the shutters were closed im- 


both refer to early Victorian days. 
also been stated that the window nearest the 
door was shuttered for a death in the house 
and the farther windows for one without. 


Water EF. Gawrtuorp. 


HE PATTLE FAMILY (elvi. 387). — 
Thomas Charles and James Pattle were 
brothers, being the sons of Thomas (Bengal 
Civil Service) and Sarah Pattle. They were 
both baptised at Beauliah in 1773 and 1775 
respectively. Thomas Charles died at Macao 

in 1816 and James in Calcutta in 1845. 

L. M. Anstey. 


‘“DLUMBER TO THE CITY OF LON- 

DON ”’ (cliv. 442).—Edward Poynder 
would appear to have been successful in his 
canvas for this appointment, and, moreover, 
to have held it for, at any rate, 35 years. 
The British Imperial Calendar for 1836, at 
the end of its list of City Officers, gave ten 
“ artificers and tradesmen in the appointment 
of the Common Council,’’ as follows: Glazier, 
Thomas H. Fenton; printer, Arthur Taylor; 
painter, Samuel Elliott; plasterer, James 
Johnson ; plumber, Edward Poynder; mason, 
Thomas Piper; bricklayer, John Wm. Cart- 
wright; smith, W. J. Eade; lamp-lighter, 
John Patrick; carpenter, G. Colebatch. 
Twelve years previously, according to the 
same Calendar for 1824, the appointments, 
with the exception of two, were already in 
the same hands, and that of plasterer was 
held by Thomas Poynder. 

Frep. R. GAte. 


[THOMAS CLUTTERBUCK (clii. 316). — 
Probably A. H. S. has long since ob- 
tained the information he desired concerning 
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Thomas Clutterbuck, ‘“‘ who robbed the 
Bank,’’ but if not the following facts un- 
earthed in a hunt for other things may 
interest him. 

Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal of Sat., 
24 July, 1784, says ‘‘ A gentleman who left 
France on Wednesday last says it was ex- 
pected that the fate of Clutterbuck would be 
decided in a few days, as the Judges had 
given their determination at Paris upon the 
point of law, but their opinion was not then 
published. Clutterbuck ever since his con- 
finement has had four sentinels in his room 
night and day.”’ 

The Annual Register, vol. 27, p. 199, has 
the following: ‘‘ Letter from Arras, 4 Aug., 
1784. Yesterday morning Mr. Charles 
Clutterbuck, who has been confined at St. 
Omer’s and at this place for two years past, 
was conducted .. . from the royal prison to 
the council chamber to pass his last interro- 
gation touching the offence he has committed 
against the bank of England.’’ He is said 
to have made the following comment at this 
interrogation, ‘‘Si mon _ procés avoit été 
instruit en Angleterre soux le faux titre 


royale il auroit été rejetté et il n’auroit pas” 


été reconnu. 

The same volume (p. 239), Sept., 1785, has 
‘‘We have authority to inform the public 
that Charles Clutterbuck who was capitally 
convicted in France for a fraud and forgery 
on the bank of England and whose sentence 
of death was through the clemency of his 
most Christian majesty changed for that of 
being sent to the gallies for life, set out from 
Arras the 31st of last month, chained together 
with several other felons for the place of his 
destination.”’ 

C. Roy Hunpreston. 


HLOROFORM (clvi. 297, 338, 397).—I_ re- 
gret I did not word my original query more 
clearly. 


editor for making a naturalist in a story use 
a chloroform bottle for killing insects in the 
late seventeenth century. Since neither 
chloroform nor cyanide of potassium are per- 
missible at that date, in what manner did 
Ray and Willoughby, and at a later time 
Linnaeus, deprive their entomological speci- 
ments of the vital spark ? 


A. H. Cooprer-Pritcnarp. 


AFFIC IN WOOL (clvi. 386). — Papers | Hurlingebure 


ia eee Peale give gu im rg hag | and when it was opened the key was found in 


| ing 


JUNE 15, £929. 


Bibl. Brit., Vol. 4, has a long list of refer. 
ences under ‘‘ Wool.’’ Cf. also Rees’s 
Cyclopedia, Vol. 38. 
J. ARDAGH. 
DOPTION AND MODIFICATION OF 
ARMS: GRANDISON, DE LA MARE 
BLOUNT (clvi. 385). — With reference to 
Chateau Grandson near Lake Neuchatel from 
which the Grandisons came, it would be in- 
teresting to know the origin of the place-name 
Grandson. I understand, however, that 
before the Grandisons went to Lake Neuchate] 
they had an estate about midway between 
the two lakes, Geneva and Neuchatel. Was 
the place on Lake Neuchatel called Grandson 
before the Grandisons built their castle? If 
so, was the place-name due to some natural 
feature, such as a roaring torrent? In this 
case one would expect to find similar names 
in other parts of the world. On the other 
hand, was Grandson place-name due to the 
Grandisons ? If so the place-name would 
seem to fall within the small list of places 
in which the person gives the name to the 
place. Other instances are Barnard Castle 
and Castle Douglas. The final question 
would then arise, what does the personal 
name Grandison mean? Is it a nickname? 
NEmo. 


ISH IN POEMS AND TALES (elvi. 17], 

282, 324, 396).—The story told of Egwin, the 
founder of Evesham Abbey, may fittingly be 
mentioned under this heading. By way of 
penance for the sins of his youth, Egwin 
placed iron fetters on his legs. These fetters 
were fastened by a key which Egwin threw 
into the Avon, at the same time registering 
a vow that he would not free himself, but 
wait till God did so, or till the key came 
back to him. 

A great fish was caught, according to one 
story in the Channel, but according to 
another at Rome, This was brought to Egwin, 


its stomach. 
Thus it came about that the symbols of St. 
Eegwin are a fish and fetters. 


Spennymoor. H. Askew. 


PLACE-NAME HURLINGHAM  (clvi. 

388).—Of Hurlingham, Johnston in ‘ Place- 
names of England and Wales’ has the follow- 
remarks: ‘‘ Hurlingham K.C.D. 782 
Herlinga ham, ‘Home of the Herlings.’ 


| ?descendants of Herlewin, cf. Roll, Rich I, 


(Notts).”? K.C.D. denotes 


relating to the woollen trade, circ. 1695, Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. 
form Sloane MS. 2717, ff. 64-67b. Watts’ | 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


iutecheraft in Old and New England. By 
George Lyman Kittredge. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press: Oxford University Press. £1 7s. 
net). 


N 1905 Harvard College Library acquired the 
| MS. record of eleven examinations of wit- 
nesses to alleged practice of witchcraft, taken 
before Sir Thomas Ridgeway in 1601 and 1602. 
They are evidence given by simple fisher-folk 
of Hardness in Devon, and they are directed 
simply to showing that the accused persons 
had maliciously inflicted injury by occult 
means. This, maleficium, Prof. Kittredge 
begins by emphasizing as the true essence of 
witcheraft, in distinction to unhallowed inter- 
course with the devil and the like; and he bids 
us mark the date of the examinations which 
goes to disprove a common opinion that the 
seventeenth century fear of witches and their 
persecution date from the arrival in England 
of James I He passes on to a review of Eng- 
lish witchcraft before 1558, a fine and compre- 
hensive piece of work, well stuffed with 
instances. These, however, it is to be observed, 
are illustrations of or developments from the 
before-mentioned primitive conception of the 
witch and its working: imputation, that is, 
of malice and the intent to do harm, fear of 
the witch 9s maleficent. ; r 
of witchcraft as heresy gained little or no 
footing, and though belief in witchcraft was 
powerful, for it was a belief seated in the very 
blood of the simple folk, inheritance from pre- 
Christian, pre-historic times, still it was roused 
into vengeful activity by concrete facts and 
injuries, not, as on the Continent, by theolo- 
gians’ suspicions of anti-Christian machina- 
tions and tenets. 


| they tread before the 


In England the view | 


The Witches’ Sabbath had | 


no place in mediaeval witchcraft in England. | 
There now follows a series of chapters tracing | 
aspects of English beliefs about witches, In | 


that on Image Magic and the like we are 
taken over well-trodden ground, yet most 
readers, we think, will find in it some curious 
matters new to them. 
by the number of modern instances of the prac- 
tice of using images for injury which Prof. 
Kittredge has been able to collect. In one 
dated 1843, a subsidiary superstition turns up; 
the witch preparing a spell was seen to put 
“dragon’s blood”? and water into an oyster 
shell. What can the witnesses have intended 
by “dragon’s blood”? The chapter on ‘ Love 
and Hate ’ as procured by witches’ charms deals 
also with the demon lover and the familiar, 
and illustrates, by the way, the trouble 
which level-headed ecclesiastics took to put a 
stop to their people’s superstitious customs. 


or awful substances which witches use, or are 
said to have used, for charms: portions of 


corpses par excellence, or objects closely 
connected with the dead; or again holy 
things used sacrilegiously. Here it is men- 


tioned that Edward Lhwyd, when collecting 
folk-lore in Wales (the reference is to 
Archaeologia Conibrensis 6th ser. xi 1911), 
found that “ordinary women are _ hardly 
brought to look upon Churching otherwise 
than as a charm ta prevent witchcraft and 
think that grass will hardly ever grow where 
are churched.’”” Of 
storms raised by witches and. of the effect of 
witchraft on cows there seems little that is 
new to be said, but the two chapters put the 
general material on those topics well to 
gether and give some good tales. Psychologic- 
ally one of the most interesting manifesta- 
tions of witchcraft is metamorphosis—whether 
transformation of the witch herself or pro- 
duced by exercise of her arts on other people. 
A suggestive story is told on this topic. ‘There 
was a girl who ‘‘per phantasias magicas ” 
had been, they said turned into a mare. St. 
Macarius was asked to help her, and per- 
ceived at once that no real metamorphosis 
had occurred, for though other people saw 
the victim as a mare, he saw her still as a 
girl. His help, then, consisted not in restor- 
ing her to her proper shape but in restoring 
her own or her friends’ powers of norma 
perception. Crystal-gazing, spells for the 
discovery of thieves, and magic for findin 
hidden treasure lead up to discussion o 
haunted houses and haunted men— haunted not 
by ghosts of the dead but by tiresome: spirits 
such as Poltergeister or the nightmare whoa 
may be conceived of as activities of a witch. 


Having dealt with these various topics in 
a pleasant and perhaps a little desultor 
manner which is suitable to them (thoug 
each statement has note appended of reference 
by which to verify it). Prof. Kittredge now 
comes to grips with the most important object 
of his inquiry, the distinction between witch- 
craft on the Continent and witchcraft in Eng- 
land in Elizabethan times. The fundamental 


| thing here is the absence from all English witch 


We have been struck | 


|a yet 


Madness, believed to be possession Lf a devil, | 


has been held to be mediated by t 
also on occasion to have been 
Under ‘ Venefica,’ 


cured 


and 
Prof. 


by witchcraft. 


e witch, | 


Kittredge relates the old, strange story of | 


G larence and his wife, and | ] 
A gaging, ' @ sporadic instance; it reappears, but not in 


then passes on to discuss the more horrid 


trials of the period of any mention of the 
Witches’ Sabbath a fact which is linked to 
what has been already mentioned, the absence 
of heresy from the accusations. The difference 
is to be traced to the Reformation—partly in 
that it withdrew the mind of the English 
common people from certain continental in- 
fluences, partly in that it was the civil auth- 
orities who conducted the trials. And it has 
further significance: the preceding 
chapters have shewn that all the various 
beliefs concerning witchcraft current in 
England in Elizabeth’s day are those which 
were current throughout previous English 
history, and this goes conclusively to show that 
the Marian exiles on their return had not 
spread superstitions new to England gathered 
upon the Continent. The first mention of the 
Witches’ Sabbath in any glish case of 
witchcraft occurrs in 1612, bur it seems, then, 
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the full Continental form, again in 1634, or. 


in 1650 and in 1665. The result, however, of 
Prot. Kittredge’s examination of the evidence 
is his conviction that the Sabbath was a 
learned importation, a feeble reflection of 
its foreign original, which made its way bur 
slowly among the folk, and cannot possibly 
be held to be descended from any pre-Christian 
pagan ritual. 

All this leads up to a defence of James [ 
in regard to witches. Justly, we are per- 
suaded, Professor Kittredge throws doubt on 
the enormous numbers of the witches which 
are said to have been executed. James’s 
action against them in Scotland he shows to 
have been 
he makes all through is that witches are 
persecuted not by kings or judges but by the 
irresistible will of 
against them, a power no authority can _ with- 
stand. It was this which in Scotland, in the 
years before James came to the English 
throne, assailed the witches. James’s part 
was at first helplessly to acquiesce, and, in 
1597, to revoke the commissions of justiciary 
for witchcraft which were being held through- 
out Scotland, after which though the trials 
were many executions were fewer. In 
England for the first nine years of his reign 
nothing can be brought forward comparable 
to the severity with which certain cases of 
witchcraft were treated in Elizabeth’s day. 
Nor can James be known at any time either 
to have had a hand in promoting witch-trials, 
or to have taken any special interest in the 
statute against witches that was passed in 
1604, a statute not fundamentally new but 
one which followed the wording of its 
Elizabethan predecessor, adding thereto some 
severity in Pa terms, though in its working 
it seems not to have pressed more hardly. 
Professor Kittredge points out how extra- 
ordinary has been the facility with which 
even fiction has been accepted as sober ac- 
count of James; discusses the ‘ Demonology,’ 
which has been given a mistaken significance; 


draws from letters and other sources im- | 


pressive evidence of James’s real attitude to- 
wards witches and concludes with the state- 
ment that diligent search has revealed during 
James’s reign less than forty executions in 
all for wicthcraft—an average, that is to say, 
of no more than two a year. This is different, 
indeed, from the accounts to which we have 
been accustomed. 

In the same careful and critical spirit our 


author now turns to the history of witchcraft | 
He reminds us that the | field 
e same ancient | 
animated | 
people’s minds in the Mother Country. The | 


in New England. 
Colonists carried with them th 
strongly traditional beliefs which 


great outbreak of witch persecution at Salem 

occurred at a time when men’s nerves had 

been long str 

of a fearful nature would inevitably 

a tively ferment. 
r) 


Besides a history of the 
events 


brings forward some considerations 
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rossly misrepresented. A point | 


people at large aroused | 


» when, therefore, beliefs | 


in | 
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which go to palliate the guilt of the perpe. 
trators of the persecution, though they can. 
not lessen its actual terrors. ‘his concluding 
chapter we would particularly recommend to 
the attention of English readers. 

More than a third of this large volume of 
640pp. is given up to notes. ‘These are very 
largely re.erences for the statements and 
cases cited. No statement of any importancg 
stands without such a note, and the whole 
composes such a body of annotation as we very 
seldom see. 

In conclusion we would say a word inp 
appreciation not only of the massiveness of 
the material collected and the skill with which 
it is handled, but aiso of the readable English 
in which the book is written, and of what wa 
will call the gentle, fearless and dignified 
humanity which pervades it. We do not re 
call any passage where the wrong note ig 
struck, 


The History of the Devil. 


By R. Lo 
Thompson. M " 


(Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner § 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
may be sufficient to characterise Mr. Lowe 
Thompson’s outlook for students of anthro 
pology and comparative religion if we say that 
he quotes as an authority, upon which he 
grounds much of the argument of an important 
chapter, Miss M. Murray’s ‘The Witch-Cult of 
Western Europe.’ This book, though no one 
would deny the industry and the wide know- 
ledge of detail which it displays, has not, we 
believe, altogether commended itself as sound 
to sober students. Mr. Thompson’s “ Devil” 
goes back to the inferred magic of the Stone 
Age, and descends thence into our midst 
through the cult of the horned God of the 
West and through the heathendom that has 
co-existed, principally as witchcraft, with 
Christianity. The Devil in that aspect in~ 
which Dante, or later, Milton viewed him is 
not really discussed, yet it formed as truly a 
part of the whole mediaeval conception of the 
Evil One as did the aspect connected with mere 
survival of belief in pagan deities. Beneath 
the whole argument runs that assumption of 
a definite persistent underground cult of the 
existence of which we think it will be hard to 
convince the expert scholar. In the absence of 
such conviction the theory presents weak places, — 
The particulars put together by Mr. Thompson, © 
who has evidently read diligently on his sub- 
ject, are in themselves often of great interest, 
though pretty well known to workers in this 
eld. 


CORRIGENDA. 
At ante p. 413, col. 1, 1. 2, from the top add 


| second reference: 392 


At ante p. 414, col. 1, in reply ‘ Fox Hunting 
in America,’ add second reference: 359. 

At ante p. 415, col. 2, in reply, ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes,’ add fifth reference : 397. 
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